Chapter XVIII
THE FOUNDATIONS OF CIVILIZATION

IN the earlier chapters we saw reason to believe, both on
a priori grounds, and from a study of existing savages, that
savages never invent or discover anything. Our evidence
further indicated that if left to themselves they do not, as
Goldenweiser (Anthropology, p. 412) irrationally assumes,
'some day experience intellectual illumination*, but sink
slowly but steadily lower in the scale of culture.

We also saw that the civilized peoples of the past have not
continued indefinitely to progress, or even to maintain their
civilization, but have had their periods of rise, of splendour,
and then of decay.

Sir Flinders Petrie has tried to systematize and explain
this latter phenomenon (Revolutions of Civilization, p. 114):

*We have represented the wave of civilization as falling
to a minimum, and then suddenly rising again. To what is
this change due? In every case in which we can examine
the history sufficiently, we find that there was a fresh wave
coming into the country when the earlier wave was at
its lowest. In short, every civilization of a settled popula-
tion tends to incessant decay from its maximum condition;
and this decay continues until it is too weak to initiate
anything, when a fresh race comes in, and utilizes the old
stock to graft on, both in blood and culture. As soon as
the mixture is well started, it rapidly grows on the old
soil, and produces a new wave of civilization. There is
no new generation without a mixture of blood/

The civilization of Ancient Egypt rose and decayed several
times, and, comparing these cycles with the revolutions of